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In Two Parts—Volume XXV, No. 26, Part 1 


Christianity and the Economic Order 
What the Critics Say About Study Number 1 


As Part II of this issue we present the second in our 
series of studies of economic life in the light of Christian 
ethics. The first, entitled “The Economic Situation and 
the Christian Conscience,” was published on February 23, 
1946. As explained in the introduction to the series, the 
project is a cooperative one. The reports are issued not 
as pronouncements, but as tentative formulations for 
study and criticism. 

The larger portion of this first section (Part I) is de- 
voted to a summary of comments and criticisms received 
concerning Study Number 1. Opinions concerning Study 
Number 2 will be summarized in the issue which contains 
Study Number 3, and so on throughout the project. 


Some General Comments 


A bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church commends 
the first study, and stresses the need of “enlisting the 
thought of men who are actually involved in the economic 
order, as to the bearings on it of Christian faith and Chris- 
tian moral demands.” He fears that “too many of the 
pronouncements on these subjects are made by clergy” 
or by liberals living on the incomes from small invest- 
ments. 

A noted religious educator ordered 25 copies to distrib- 
ute to members of a group of prominent educators— 
professors, superintendents and principals—in his part 
of the country. He calls it “A-1 material for adult edu- 
cation.”” It shows, he comments, that Christianity has no 
“generally accepted ethics” in the economic sphere “that 
promises to be effective.” He regrets that in an economic 
study there should be no recognition of the “relation of 
food to personality and therefore to the whole of ethics.” 

A well-known banker, commenting on the project as a 
whole says: “Certainly Christianity can not exist except 
in the midst of an economic order as our society is now 
set up.” 

A labor union official thinks that the first study “draws 
an implication from the massing of the power of organized 
labor against the power of organized capital on a thor- 
oughly short term concept of labor relations.” He says 
we have not “weighed sufficiently long term trends in the 
labor relations in which our normal economic checks and 
balances have had an opportunity to function.” 

A university economist who has been a life-long sym- 
pathetic student of the labor movement comments javor- 
ably on the discussion of group conflicts but adds that 
“perhaps more should be said about the dangers inherent 
in the abuses which have accompanied the power and re- 


sponsibility which have been realized by labor organiza- 
tions.” 

A professor of sociology and social ethics has read the 
study “with much interest” and is “of the opinion that our 
difficulty is compounded of such factors as the subtle train- 
ing in economic standards which differ from social class 
to social class, sectarian emphasis on other-worldliness, 
the effort to raise the church’s budget by not disturbing 
the people who have wealth, and our own rather tacit 
assumption of the importance of material possessions and 
the desirability of ‘getting ahead.’ ” 

An economist in a western state university is “impressed 
favorably” and remarks that “no rational mind disputes 
the imperative need of religion’s influence . . . in economic 
institutions and relations” in the days ahead of us. Also, 
he notes that the Catholic position has been well presented 
and wishes to see the Protestant clarified. 

One of America’s most eminent sociologists calls the 
report “extremely good and most important.” He sug- 
gests, however, that “we not only state the goal of the 
Christian church” but “go as far as we can in discussing 
the ways and means of attaining that goal.” Another pro- 
fessor of sociology writes in strongly commendatory terms, 
and says, “the whole problem of the clash between our 
ideals and our societal behavior deeply concerns me as a 
secular sociologist as well as a Christian layman.” He 
was particularly interested in the discussion of the 
church’s corporate practices and of the Christian vocation. 

A rural economist, expressing similar commendation, 
says, “You are going deep and developing basic material.” 

A theologian, who claims allegiance to the “realistic” 
school, finds himself in “hearty agreement” with the docu- 
ment as a whole. Holding firmly to the position “that the 
essential ailment of society is of an organic, spiritual na- 
ture, that the chief trouble is man himself, man the 
sinner,” he maintains at the same time that “the renewal 
of man, though constituting the fundamental premise, 
must go hand and hand with the ordering of all human 
relations.” 

A well-known sociologist expresses great interest in the 
study, but warns of the danger of aligning the church with 
political factions. He notes the reference to Christianity’s 
“unchanging postulates” and remarks: “It is a danger- 
ous doctrine to insist that a political question on which 
men may freely vote is in reality a moral or religious 
question. . . . The ‘unchanging postulates’ may be invoked 
by fanatics to label the opposition party immoral but only 
trouble lies on that road.” 
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One critic, while finding the study “well-balanced” con- 
siders the effort ineffectual because it does not recognize 
the collapse of the present economic order. It seems to 
him that “the Roman Catholic Church, at least officially, 


is much more realistic than Protestantism in relation to 


capitalism.” 
Basic Disagreements 


A recognized spokesman for manufacturing interests 
in America submitted a critique of the study which we 
think should be quoted at some length. The general ethi- 
cal assumptions with which the study begins are agreed 
to but the writer finds “an implication, slight though it 
may be, that the present organization of society may be 
found wanting.” The group he represents does “not feel 
that social change involving our American system is called 
for at all.” “Full employment” is called a “loose term 
with at least one unfavorable connotation—totalitarian 
states have full employment.” The writer disagrees with 
the statement that concern for full employment “raises 
‘an important question concerning the role of government 
in economic life’ unless that means the complete elimina- 
tion of government from economic life.’ Government 
should continue its regulatory function, but should attempt 
no “control” or “planning.” The essential elements are 
“supply and demand and competition plus a balanced budg- 
et and curtailment of governmental expenditures to ihe 
minimum.” (Note: Some criticisms received suggest that 
the word “control” is currently used with quite different 
connotations. ) 


What is said in the study about inquiry into Christian 
assumptions as to the nature of man and the social mean- 
ing of the Christian gospel the writer regards as needless 
complication of a simple problem. He sees no fundamental 
questions arising. Just as in the words of the study com- 
mittee, “spiritual freedom is attained through obedience 
to moral law,” the writer holds that economic freedom 
is attained through obedience to “natural economic laws.” 

“The only ethical question involved in the profit mo- 
tive,” the writer says, “is whether the profit is fair and 
just. We are all entitled to just compensation for work 
performed. This is our individual profit regardless of 
whether we are classed as labor, white collar worker, 
management, clergyman or educator.” (Note: Here again 
a problem of language appears. The committee followed 
the usage of economists in distinguishing profit from 
“compensation for work performed,” that is, wages.) 

The writer also considers “self-regarding motive” as 
“entirely reconcilable with the finest attributes of human 
nature and again in perfect harmony with the Christian 
ethic.” Furthermore, “is it not a fact that the misfortunes 
of our fellow human beings provide the opportunity for 
the exercise of our Christian principles?” 

Collective bargaining the writer accepts as “the best 
means for arriving at a just and fair understanding be- 
tween management and organized labor.” But today, he 
insists, it is not “taking place on substantially equal terms 
or anything like substantially equal terms. The Wagner 
Labor Act has placed responsibilities wpon management 
and has provided penalties affecting management which 
labor is not required to share under the Act.” As for the 
farmer’s share, he asks, “Will not the share in the national 
income be automatically determined by the importance 
of the item in our economy ?” 

The “crux” of the international economic problem is 
found in the interplay of ideological and commercial fac- 
tors. We should “render aid to nations which have not 
as yet espoused totalitarian doctrines.” 


The writer cites the following statement in the study 
expressing disagreement: “ “The tragedy of modern lif@ 
for the Christian, is that the most reverent intention tg 
regard and treat his neighbor as a child of God is frugg 
trated in vocational practice.’ ’’ Even if it were true, thergl 
is “no system yet known to man” that eliminates this som 
called tragic element. 

Somewhat similar criticism comes from an official igf 
one of the nation’s greatest industrial corporations, a very 
active Christian layman. He comments that such a study 
as ours “is sorely needed but had better not be attempted 
unless the soundest possible economic advice is available 
which I cannot help but question. That is one desideras 
tum, advice from sound economists, and they are very@ 
rare indeed.” Deploring the lack of such basic facts as thé 
effects of “the impact of the assembly line on human pers 
sonality,” he asks, “would it not be better . . . instead off 
getting tangled up in secular speculations without benefit 
of fact or reason,” to address ourselves to an “exposition 
of the teachings of Jesus and to their applications to all 
the problems of life? Accept His principles as infal- 
lible and not to be compromised in any degree. Then 
in applying them to any problem of the day check every 
time with a sound economist who is an authority on that 
particular problem and obtain the indisputable facts and 
figures about it.” 

“Modern industrial conditions don’t cause unemploys 
ment; they provide employment.” It was “the discovery 
of liberty one hundred and fifty years ago” that openedj 
the way to the production of goods on such a scale that 
hunger and want might cease to be the “normal state of 
man.” War, with its “aftermath of extravagance, greed 
and unbalanced conditions,” is the real cause of depres- 
sions, the evil “we must strive to eliminate from our 
society forever.” 

“Government control” is taken to be synonymous with 
“statism.”’ As for the committee’s concern for “a greater 
measure of equality in economic status,” the writer asks 
why any one should desire it: “Did Jesus teach that?” 
He holds that Jesus approved “‘acquisitiveness when right- 
ly used and unabused.”” The cooperative movement he 
regards as simply a variant form of economic motivation, 
holding that “men rightly engage in cooperative movements 
in economic affairs entirely on account of their own self- 
interest, believing that it is most profitable to do so.” 

Of the writer’s activities in his own denomination he 
says: “one of the hardest fights I had was to secure proper 
salary increases and fair treatment for our employes. Cer-§ 
tainly we would not tolerate in business some of the 
practices that are common in the church.” In conclusiong 
he writes: “it seems to me that the statements adopted 
in 1932 and 1940 instead of being accepted as background 
are in great need of revision.” j 


Some Crucial Issues Are Raised 


The head of a great business corporation who has made 
intensive studies in the area covered by our inquiry has] 
sent us a penetrating critique of certain portions of the 
first study. Although commending highly the document§ 
as a whole, he offers searching criticism. At the outset 
he questions the first assumption: the unlimited scope 
and applicability of the Christian ethic. He has long been 
impressed by “a serious lack of formulated Christian 
ethics in certain wide areas of modern life and of the 
absence of criteria for determining what is one’s duty 
under a variety of circumstances.” A member of the 
Cleveland Conference called by the Commission on a 
Just and Durable Peace, he sensed there failure “to recog- 
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nize the complications of individual behavior, conflicts of 
loyalties, and the lack of criteria for ethical behavior as 
respects those who are acting as members of formal or- 
ganizations. One of the striking characteristics of modern 
western civilization is the extent to which the behavior 
of people is governed by formal organizations in contrast 
to earlier periods in human history and to conditions 
obtaining in a good deal of the Far East, the Pacific and 
Africa.” 

The writer has come to the conclusion that Christian 
ethics, “developed in agricultural, pastoral and nomadic 
societies,” found expression chiefly “in terms intelligible 
to the people of such societies” and inadequate today. 
After reading Study Number 1 several times he is im- 
pressed that “it is full of questions not as yet answerable 
in terms of Christian ethics.” He makes clear, however, 
that he does not deny the ultimate validity of the assump- 
tion but objects to it as an assumption. (Note: It appears 
that the wording of the assumption was not wholly clear. 
It was intended as excluding any arbitrary limitation of 
Christian ethics. The lack of accepted criteria for a 
Christian appraisal of economic life was one of the reasons 
for making the study.) 

Concerning the goal of “full employment,” the writer 
thinks avowal of it may involve some “wishful thinking.” 
“The principal factor negating the promise of technological 
and biological developments is the propensity of popula- 
tion to increase as fast as the means of subsistence in- 
creases.” It is a question “whether in point of fact the 
development of the medical sciences, particularly public 
health and immunology, the development of dietary science 
and the promotion of agricultural efficiency, in fact, do 
not lead to such an increase in population as leaves the 


net situation unimproved.” 

About the “profit motive” he writes: “Unfortunately 
I think that both economists and business men are ‘per- 
sistently misleading with respect to the subjects subsumed 
under this title. One has to distinguish not only between 
the motives of individuals but also between systematic 


bases for economic decisions. To deal with the latter 
first, the systematic basis for economic decisions in formal 
organizations is not the profit system but the profit and 
loss system. Generally speaking, if an action will involve 
loss or contribute to a loss situation in the aggregate of 
operations, it will be regarded as undesirable; if the re- 
verse, it may be regarded as economically feasible though 
not necessarily desirable. In my connection with 
religious, philanthropic and social organizations of a 
nonprofit character, I have been repeatedly struck with 
the fact that the profit and loss system operates almost 
identically in all of them. In nonprofit organizations, 
of course, somewhat different terms are used—‘deficit’ 
being more frequently used than ‘loss,’ and ‘surplus’ more 
frequently used than ‘profit.’ I have also been struck 
with the fact that nonprofit organizations, particularly 
social service organizations, in their efforts to avoid 
deficits and to create surplus resources for nonprofit uses 
are more unreasonable, less considerate, and sometimes 
even less honest in the treatment of employes than are 
the commercial organizations or at least the better half 
of them.” 

“It is exceedingly difficult,” he says, “to secure coop- 
erative efforts from those whose desire for personal 
advantage is weak. Moreover, . . . love of status, prestige 
and glory by themselves lead to more undesirable social 
behavior than on the whole does desire for economic re- 
wards.” 

A New England banker who expresses strong sym- 
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pathy with the “temper and method of approach” of the 
study comments on the distinction in Section IV of the 
first report between compensation for labor and accrual 
from possessions. “This,” he says, “is not a complete 
nor very useful distinction between the various methods 
of gaining an income. I am myself at this moment very 
actively engaged in finding means whereby the sterile 
wealth of New England’s enormous fiduciary funds may 
be put to work in financing new developments, thus ex- 
panding production and improving the standard of living. 
To my mind we are suffering more from the investment 
of wealth in governments and gilt-edged securities than 
from any other failure in the social use of wealth.” 

Also, he thinks “indications are that the struggle for 
power is the driving element in the nation-wide labor 
unions today.” He believes it a demonstrable fact that 
“the total volume of wealth in the higher incomes is 
insufficient to meet such wage demands as have recently 
been made. This is most certainly the case if these wage 
demands were to be universally made and met for all 
industries.” 

A religious editor who has taken the study very seriously 
and finds it “promising” writes: “Wealth in the sense 
of fundamental needs, air, sunshine, even food and clothes, 
may be furnished on an ‘each according to his need’ basis, 
but purchasing power is gone when wealth as disparity is 
leveled away. This fundamental datum regarding the 
have and have not of wealth is not pleasing to those who 
talk of minimum wages or sharing equally but it is there.” 
He thinks “ ‘full employment’ means that some people 
will always have to carry other people and support them.” 
He takes “other forms of motivation” than profit to imply 
compulsion “for when you take away the profit motive 
you can find no other motive that among Anglo-Saxons 
would even begin to work—if that would.” 

Another religious editor finds in the first study “a very 
decided predilection to the approval of union labor, and a 
marked omission of any reference to the right of working 
men to take an independent attitude. The assumption is 
that there is no approach to the right to work except 
through the processes of collective bargaining. This first 
study gives no indication that any attempt will be made to 
investigate the curtailment of individual liberties that 
are involved in collective bargaining as carried on by 
unionized labor.” He thinks company unions have some 
good features and that an employer may “legitimately 
feel a relief from responsibility for keeping men at work 
when the supply of labor is controlled by its own bar- 
gainers and inevitably sold as a commodity, so much for 
so much.” He sharply questions the right of government 
to “compel workers to join unions in order to be employed 
by their government.” 

One of our best known research economists expresses 
surprise at the third assumption on page 2, which affirms 
the economic responsibility of the “Christian community.” 
This he takes to mean the church, as church. (The in- 
tention was otherwise; the collective impact of personal 
forces was the influence envisaged.) He insists that there 
is “nothing new in the demand for full employment. Ever 
since I began the study of economics full employment was 
regarded as desirable and highly important. . .. A long 
list of writers might be cited including Lauderdale, Sis- 
mondi, Malthus, Karl Marx, Henry George, and Edward 
Bellamy. And, moreover, every economic textbook dis- 
cussed the problem of unemployment.” 

The only thing that is new, he says, “in the present full 
employment slogan is the method. The government, it 
is now argued, must provide employment if private en- 
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terprise fails to do so.” He points out that “unless a 
substantial portion of the benefits are distributed by means 
of lower prices great masses of the population will not 
share in the benefits of progress and that the economic 
system will in consequence not function effectively. Since 
your group is quite as much interested (it should, I think, 
be more interested under present conditions) in the un- 
organized masses and in low income professional groups, 
you should I think give very careful attention to price 
policy. One of the gravest dangers with which we are 
confronted today is pressure on the part of farm groups, 
on the one side, and labor groups on the other to obtain 
all the benefits in the form of higher money return.” 

An author of many sociological works, a Protestant 
layman, writes: “I find myself closer to the best in the 
Roman Catholic tradition regarding economic matters 
than I am to the ordinary Protestant tradition. I also ad- 
here very closely to Professor Sorokin’s position and 
theories. I am confident that he is ninety per cent right, 
that it is our sensate culture both among laboring men and 
industrial management which produces our trouble.” The 
threatened impasse in industrial relations indicated in 
the first study (and dealt with at length in Part 2 of this 
issue) he finds typical of a “sensate civilization.” He 
holds, however, to an optimistic view of human destiny, 
rejecting the “eschatological” interpretation of the teach- 
ings of Jesus. 

A social scientist in a western state university finds too 
much caution and too many qualifications in the discus- 
sion of full employment. Why not say that mass un- 
employment makes the practice of the Christian ethic 
impossible? He objects to contrasting planning (a per- 
fectly good word which he would let the dictionary define) 
with freedom of enterprise. There is no such diametrical 
opposition; with respect to conflict among economic 
groups, he agrees that “the only possible control is the 
ethical control.” 

Concerning Method 


An educator with a philosophic bent has some difficulty 
with the orientation of the study: “Instead of an inquiry 
which would allow for reconstruction in the same process 
of Christian ethics and Christian economic orientation 
the principles of Christian ethics seem to be exempt from 
reconstruction in the study. Our economic thinking is 
to be adjusted to an unchanging ethics.” He thinks the 
moral individualism of Christianity needs to be re-ex- 
amined. (Two questions are here raised: (1) In what 
sense and to what extent is the Christian ethic a “given” ? 
(2) Is the moral individualism referred to of the essence 
of Christianity or a historical accretion? Different an- 
swers are given to both questions and the present study 
may elicit useful discussion. ) 

A sociologist, now serving overseas, in a letter contain- 
ing many comments, questions the implications of the term 
Christian ethics. (“Why not human ethics?”) He also 
fears some doctrinal connotations of “redemptive love.” 
And he questions any attempt to judge “motive” in ap- 
praising the profit system. 

A social scientist and adult educator writes in com- 
mendatory vein, but questions the focus of the study upon 
public affairs. Religious teaching today, he says, “takes 
refuge in sermonizing on public affairs when it is incon- 
venient and would be more courageous to tackle that im- 
morality of individuals which constitutes social immorality. 
... The churches have in recent times disastrously failed 
to teach religion, to give the individual that support of 
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deep conviction without which he cannot withstand tempa 
tation either in the major decisions of his life or in higiiy 
every-day choices of behavior.” g 
A number of letters offer useful suggestions concerning 
the style and method of presentation. There is much 
concern with the problem of making the study meaningful 
to the ordinary reader. q 


Federal Labor Policy Analyzed 


Bearing heavily on the subject of Study No. 2 is af 
recent report by the Brookings Institution which reviews 
the development of labor policy on the part of the severalj 
federal agencies created during the depression and dur 
ing the war.* The study is admirably documented. Anj 
effort has obviously been made to maintain objectivity, 
At the same time many criticisms are implied. 

The record discloses a fairly consistent effort on thei 
part of the federal government, from NRA days on, to 
increase labor bargaining strength and to protect the right 
of self organization. The two objectives have sometimesg 
got in each other’s way and the author finds that preferg 
ence has been given to the increase of bargaining strength, 
which has sometimes meant a limitation of freedom of in- 
dividual affiliation. 

It is shown that there is very little limitation of the 
right to strike. Even “a strike for a closed shop is gen- 
erally regarded as proper.” Picketing is now held to be 
a constitutional right under the First and Fourteenth 
Amendments. Boycotts, concerning which some rigid 
negative court precedents were set in the ’20s, now appearg 
to be legal for the most part. 

The operations of the National Labor Relations Board 
created by the Wagner Act are critically reviewed and it 
is pointed out that the Board by determining what con- 
stitutes bargaining in good faith strongly influences the 
labor situation. “By saying what are and what are notj 
the proper terms to include in a collective agreement, the 
Board tends to take upon itself the task of arbitrating 
labor disputes. It has done this only in a few instances@ 
but if it can use a few substantive tests of good faith, if 
can use many. If the present Board can use tests that 
tend to aid organized labor, a Board with other members§ 
could use tests detrimental to labor unions.” 

A succinct definition of the closed shop and approxima 
tions to it is given: “Under a closed shop contract the 
employer agrees to hire only persons who are already 
members of the contracting union. The union shop is 4 
modification of this; it requires that all employes must 
join the union within a specified time after they begin tog 
work, provided the union will admit them. If the union 
will not admit an employe, or if it subsequently expels 
him, the employer must discharge him. Under a preferen# 
tial hiring agreement, the employer must first offer posi# 
tions to union members. Only if he cannot find sufficienty 
union members who are willing to work for him, can heg 
employ nonmembers.” 

Among federal labor laws only the Railway Labor Actg 
forbids the closed shop. In the hearings on the Bill the 
national railway labor organizations asked that closed shop 
contracts with company or non-affiliated unions be prog 
hibited. What they got was the prohibition of the closed 
shop altogether. 

Individuals and groups making use of Study No. 2 will 
find this book very valuable. 


*Labor Policy of the Federal Government. By Harold W. Me 
Washington, D. C., The Brookings Institution, 1945. $2.50. 
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